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—" The Problem of India’s Future 
ania By Edith A. Trotter, of the Department Staff 
sie Involvement of the United States in world-wide war has given Americans a vita! interest in the 
“ mood and political fortunes of the people of India. The geographic position of India makes her stra- 
tegically a bridge or a barrier between the fighting bases of the United Nations in the West and 
new in the East. We offer here a study of the situation resulting from recent efforts of the Govern- 
- ment of Great Britain to reach an agreement with India’s political leaders. 
e 
yf an It was with dismay that the interested peoples of the the only Indian leader who understands the paradoxical 
United Nations saw what seemed to be a fair prospect of British temper and can play upon it with easy mastery. He 
id be | solution of the British-Indian controversy over the status knows that the English mind must be roused to red-hot 
r all, | and government of India degenerate into failure and con- anger before it can be got to concede something to reason, 
don | fusion with the inability of the Cripps Mission to work which it generally despises.” 
f the | out a modus operandi with India’s leaders. An unfortunate Developments which are largely inherent in the situ- 
ping | feature of the whole incident of the Draft Declaration was ation have been interpreted by either side as part of the 
and | its timing. Concessions to Indian nationalist aspirations, opposition’s campaign of obstruction. Communal rivalry, 
utri- | Which if they had been made by Britain’s statesmen in the for an outstanding example, where a transfer of power 
ools, | days of her great prestige in the East would doubtless have impends is naturally intensified as each group drives to 
| dis- | been accepted as an earnest of sincere intention to develop insure for itself in advance the maximum advantage in a 
rould | teal self-government in India, came under the pressure of new constitutional organization. It has been attributed by 
ssion | necessity. Indian nationalists almost wholly to a British effort to 
» io Indian Distrust divide in order to continue to rule. To the British it has 
| and This circumstance lent color to the Indian conviction - appeared an almost insoluble obstacle to Indian internal 
o his | that Britain would never voluntarily resign her paramount settlement. ; 
dical role in India’s affairs. This persuasion is deeply rooted A deeper, and less conscious, cause of misunderstanding 
. the | in Indian minds. Professor R. Coupland, Beit professor of has been the difference in approach to governmental prob- 
colonial history, Oxford, and former editor of The Round lems. British political progress has always been experi- 
Table, who joined the Cripps Mission in India, says of the mental and developmental. The attitude has been well 
many Congress Party members and leaders with whom he expressed by Sir George Schuster, who was Finance 
talked: “Without exception, they treated me in the friend- member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 1928-34. 
Bases _ liest manner and answered my questions with the greatest “My own belief,” he says, “is that the constitutional prob- 
Uni- | courtesy and patience. But, almost without exception, they lem cannot be completely or finally solved in advance. I 
ficant seemed to disbelieve what I said.”? Anup Singh, president believe that the essential thing is to get down to the practi- 
to be | of the India League in America, writes in Asia for June cal work, and that, in the handling of the actual tasks, 
.was that “both Congress and the Moslem League suspected solutions for what look like intractable problems will be 
logan Subtlety behind” the Draft Declaration. found, while new problems hitherto unforeseen may reveal 
nged This distrust has also been a consciously used weapon themselves.” He wanted to see social and economic tasks 
trued | in the hands of Indian political leaders. An editorial in attempted first, because they affect the welfare of the 
liver. | the August 15, 1942, issue of the Indian Social Reformer people and provide the best test of good government, and 
is interesting in connection with this as with other phases “an the process of their accomplishment lies the hope of 
o in- | Of the nationalist attitude: “Gandhiji is the country’s building up, through the advancement and education of the 
ation | most trusted leader not only because of his complete lack masses, the only sure foundation for real democracy in 
-d of | Of self-interest but also and perhaps more because he is _—_India.” Also, “practical cooperation on these tasks is likely 
to create ties uniting all parties and cutting across com- 
nount 1The space at our disposal makes impossible any effective munal divisions.’ 
iclical elucidation of the complicated background of the Indian situation. Statesmen and administrators of experience regard this 
isease A reading list is therefore suggested on page 8 of this issue. ; t ran couiie. teameute h h 
his is | No attempt at historical analysis is here made and it is not our argument as eminently reasonable. it would perhaps have 
intention to apportion responsibility for conditions that have led recommended itself more warmly to Indians had it been 
Ports | to the conflict. 
2 The Cripps Mission, p. 20. 8 Schuster and Wint. Jndia and Democracy, 1941, p. 385. 
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accompanied by a definite, suitable and energetic educa- 
tional campaign to prepare Indians for governing and 
administration. One difficulty, of course, was that the 
existing educational system was already turning out an 
over-supply of applicants for government and white collar 
positions, which constituted a serious problem of unem- 
ployment among educated Indians. 

Iexasperated by delay, Indians have seen in British 
caution only reluctance to abdicate. They believe the 
country will learn only through doing, and wish to begin 
at once with control of the key departments of government. 
To them, if there is the will to transfer power, it seems 
a simple matter to do so, The nationalists do not concede 
that the British have either interest or responsibility in 
what happens thereafter. 

This whole complex of mistrust and exacerbation was 
aggravated by [ritish military reverses. Indians saw Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Malaya, Burma fall and London endan- 
gered. Their faith in Britain’s capacity and will to defend 
India was shaken. They felt sold and exposed with small 
means of self-protection. The British, on the other hand, 
have been troubled by early nationalist statements that the 
Indian national debt must be repudiated and the Army 
disbanded under a nationalist government. 

The habit of examining with suspicion all. British 
promises, reading into every proviso or guarantee some 
intent to subvert the whole trend of any concession, was 
unfortunately confirmed by the phraseology of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s statement anent the Atlantic 
Charter. His explanation did not register. Distrust spread 
to circles which had approved the Government’s policy of 
gradual transfer of responsibility. It troubled Indians who 
wish permanent retention of some British connection. 


The British Intention 


During the nineteenth century little was done by the 
British Government that would encourage optimism on the 
part of Indian nationalists. In 1917, however, the Gov- 
ernment announced its policy to be “the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the :mpire.” The “time and measure 
of each advance” was to be determined by the British 
Parliament. The resultant Act of 1919 introduced an 
experimental semi-democratic system which was to be 
reconsidered after 10 years. In 1929 the Viceroy (Lord 
Irwin, now Lord Halifax) announced that ultimate 
Dominion status was implicit in the 1917 declaration. In 
1931 the Government announced the decision that respon- 
sibility for the government of British India should be 
transferred from Parliament to Indian legislatures (central 
and provincial). The decision was embodied in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, by which control of the civil 
administration of the different provinces was given to 
elected representatives, while provision was made for the 
creation of an All-Indian federation bringing British India 
and the Indian States into a political union, with repre- 
sentatives of the electoral system of British India and 
representatives of the personal rule of the States forming a 
unified government. The provisions establishing autonomy 
in the 11 Governor’s provinces of British India went into 
effect following elections in 1937. Pending the outcome of 
negotiations with the States on accession to the federation 
the central government carried on as provided in the 1919 
constitution. Progress in implementation of the provisions 
covering the central government was to be “by successive 
stages” and the “time and measure of each advance” 
determined by the British and Indian Governments. 

With the outbreak of the war, in response to pressure 
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by the Indian National Congress Party, the British Goy- 
ernment declared its willingness to reconsider the 1935 Act 
in consultation with the representatives of all communities, 
parties and interests in India, as soon as possible after 
peace was restored. They proposed immediately to set up 
a representative consultative committee to discuss the 
prosecution of the war. In August, 1940, the Viceroy 
announced that the Executive Council would be enlarged 
and a War Advisory Council set up. The promise of “full 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth” was 
reiterated. The framing of a new constitution should be 
“primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and 
should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life,” but this 
intricate business could not be undertaken while the Com- 
monwealth was “engaged in a struggle for existence.” 
After the war the Government would welcome the assem- 
bling of a representative constituent body “with the least 
possible delay” and promised its assistance in Indian efforts 
to “reach a basis of friendly agreement.” This was tacit 
recognition that the federal section of the 1935 Act had 
been abandoned. The offer was rejected by the Congress 
Party on the ground that it did not embody the principle 
of representative government, and by the Moslem League 
because the latter feared participation in the enlarged 
Executive Council would commit it to the principle of a 
central government controlled by the Hindu majority. 

In 1941 an administrative change set up an Indian 
non-official majority—later increased to 11 out of 15— 
in the Executive Council. Among the Indian members is 
now a Minister of Defense and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar holds 
the Labor portfolio. Finally in March of 1942 Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought to India a Draft Declaration which the 
British Government proposed to adopt if agreement on its 
acceptance could be secured from representatives of the 
leading Indian political parties. 


The Cripps Proposal 


Briefly, the British Government undertook to accept 
and implement any constitution framed “immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities” by an elected body of Indians, 
subject only to: (1) the right of any province unwilling to 
accept the new constitution to recognition of its separate 
autonomy, provision being made for subsequent accession if 
it should so decide, and (2) the protection of racial and 
religious minorities under treaty with the British Govern- 
ment. No reservation would be made prejudicial to India’s 
right to decide for or against membership in the British 
Commonwealth. This was a definite offer of British with- 
drawal from the government of India after the war with 
recognition of India’s right of secession. A treaty to be 
negotiated between the British Government and the con- 
stitution-making body would cover all arrangements 
between the two States. 

It will be noted that the plan did not document any 
drastic change in British policy. The novelty lay in its 
concreteness and constructive method. It was explicit on 
the right of secession and it elucidated the meaning of 
Dominion status. It stated that Indians should be solely 
responsible for making the new constitution, proposed a 
practicable and conciliatory method, and promised accep- 
tance and implementation of an Indian decision. 

From the record it appears that the British movement 
toward withdrawal from suzerainty in India has been 
steady since 1917 and its pace recently has quickened. 
\ccusations of bad faith and broken promises on the part 
of the British Government appear to have arisen from 
optimistic interpretation rather than from careful study of 
the text of British statements. The essential right of the 
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Indian people to self-government is recognized without 
question. Britain hopes that India will judge her interests 
to be better served through membership in the Common- 
wealth but holds it must be voluntary. Professor Coup- 
land points out that British trade in future must depend 
on agreement with India, not on safeguards.* On the 
new proposal he comments: “It established the British 
Government’s sincerity on precisely those major points on 
which it had been most obstinately questioned. Hindu- 
Moslem discord, the rights of the Princes, British com- 
mercial interests—the scheme proposed a method of over- 
coming each of these obstacles to Indian freedom.’”® 


Following the failure of the Cripps Mission two Indian 
members—one a Hindu moderate nationalist, the other a 
representative of the Princes—were nominated to represent 
India with the British War Cabinet, their status the same 
as that of the Australian representatives. India was 
invited to send representatives also to the Pacific Council. 

On September 10, 1942, Prime Minister Churchill stated 
in the House of Commons that “‘the broad principles” of the 
Draft Declaration “must be taken as representing the 
settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament. These 
principles,” he said, “stand in their full scope and integrity. 
No one can add to them and no one can take anything 
away.” 

Reception in India 

By the time the Draft Declaration reached India the 
Congress Party was already insisting on immediate inde- 
pendence and unconditional British withdrawal from 
power. In the ensuing negotiations it appeared that the 
Indian States took, in general, an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality. The Sikh All-Parties Committee, first group to 
register its position, said, “We shall resist by all possible 
means separation of the Punjab from all-India Union.” 
The All-India Hindu Mahasabha, the conservative Hindu 
group, refused to consider “the political partition of India 
in any shape or form.” The Depressed Classes feared 
submergence in “an unmitigated system of Hindu rule.” 
The Labor group hoped that the Moslems would be 
satisfied by the new constitution so that partition might 
be avoided. Anglo-Indians pleaded for a continuance for 
at least 50 years of the safeguards given them under the 
existing constitution; otherwise, these and the Indian 
Christians raised no objections. Of the British business 
community Sir Stafford Cripps himself stated that they 
would not be recognized as one of the “racial and religious 
minorities.” “We are not going to make any condition in 
the Treaty,” he said, ‘‘as regards guaranteeing the vested 
rights of British interests in India.” The National 
Liberal Federation, a group of moderate, elder statesmen, 
led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, felt that creation of more 
than one Union would be “disastrous to the lasting inter- 
ests of the country and its integrity and security,’® but 
agreed that it should be permitted as an experiment if a 
majority of 65 per cent were polled for it. This figure, 
however, would rule out a Moslem separate state as pro- 
vincial borders stand at present. 

The core of the Moslem League’s reply was that the 
machinery suggested would not register Moslem opinion. 
They welcomed the theoretical recognition of Pakistan, 
a separate Moslem state, but feared that in practice it 
would not be achieved. 

The decisive word lay with the Congress Party, as the 
largest and most influential in India. The essentials of 
its final reply were: (1) While self-determination is 


4 Britain and India, p. 93. 
5 The Cripps Mission, p. 61. 
5 Tbid., pp. 59, 60. 
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“accepted in principle” in the “uncertain future,” the 
Draft Declaration includes provisions which “gravely im- 
peril the development of a free and united national 
government and establishment of a democratic State” ; “no 
other status except that of independence for the whole of 
India could be agreed to.” (2) Introduction of non-repre- 
sentative elements in the constitution-making body vitiates 
the people’s right of self-determination and is a negation 
of democracy. (3) The “novel principle of non-accession” 
for a province is “a severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity,” likely to generate trouble in the provinces 
and eventuate in a separate Union of Indian States. 
While the committee “cannot think in terms of compelling 
the people of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian 
union against their declared and established will,” the 
proposal encourages “attempts at separation at the very 
inception of union.” (4) The interim proposals “are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and there would appear to be 
no vital changes in the present structure contemplated.” 
Leaving defense out of the sphere of responsibility “is to 
reduce that responsibility to a farce and nullity.” 


The Congress Party’s first, unpublished, response had 
made it clear that the constitutional features did not meet 
with favor. It was felt, however, that this need not pre- 
clude agreement on interim arrangements and the discus- 
sion proceeded. 

The Delhi Discussions 


The decision to postpone consideration of the long- 
term provisions seems to have been interpreted by the 
British Mission as tacit acceptance of their position that 
full power could not be transferred during the war crisis. 
In discussion of the interim arrangement they appear to 
have felt a lack of concreteness in terms used in nationalist 
statements which were never precisely defined. By “Na- 
tional Government,” Professor Coupland says, “they evi- 
dently meant a new government of party leaders. It was 
generally understood that they wanted the members of the 
Central Executive Council to be ‘unofficial’ Indians, and 
that, in particular, though it was never suggested that 
General Wavell’s services as Commander-in-Chief should 
be dispensed with, there should be a separate Indian 
Minister of Defense. So much was plain, but what was 
meant by ‘transfer of power’? The language on this vital 
point was vague. The Government was to ‘command the 
confidence’ of the parties in the legislature, it was ‘to give 
the people effective control,’ it was to be ‘a Government 
with plenary power.’ But in all this the cardinal constitu- 
tional issue was evaded, or at least not explicitly deter- 
mined. Were those leaders content with something akin 
to the quasi-Cabinet government in which they had taken 
part in the Provinces? Or did they want full Cabinet 
government on the British or Dominion model? Surely 
not the latter; for that would involve a full-scale change 
in wartime. It would mean complete independence at 
once.”” This, he comments, “was of the utmost practical 
importance.”? And the misunderstanding involved seems 
to have been the rock on which the negotiations foundered. 
As will appear later in this report, whatever may have been 
in the minds of the Congress Party’s delegation Professor 
Coupland’s is not a correct interpretation of the Working 
Committee’s intention. Practical agreement among the 
negotiators had been reached on the division of functions 
between the projected Defense Department, to be in 
charge of a representative Indian, and the War Depart- 
ment which would be headed by the Commander-in-Chief 
under the title of War Member in the Executive Council. 
Its submission to the Working Committee, however, 


7 Tbid., pp. 34-5. 
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ended in rejection of the whole Draft Declaration and a 
reiteration of the demand for complete independence. 

Indians state that the Congress Party’s spokesmen held 
that the only provisional government that could rally the 
Indian people for defense would be “a truly National 
Government, with full power, not merely a continuation of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council.” B. Shiva Rao, Delhi 
representative of The Hindu (Madras), in the July, 1942, 
Asia says: “They reluctantly agreed to the compromise 
over defense, in the confidence that this would be the only 
limitation on the authority of the Executive Council.” He 
quotes President (of the Congress Party) Azad as de- 
claring that they “were anxious to assume responsibility 
for India’s government and defense in this hour of danger” 
and comments, “But the responsibility for the rest of the 
administration was to be real—not to the Congress alone, 
but to a representative National government.” 


In his broadcast on reaching India Sir Stafford Cripps 
had said: “Everyone agrees that in these troublous times 
we cannot here and now set about forging a new constitu- 
tion. It is far too important a matter for the future of 
India to be improvised in a hurried way.”® His statement 
does not appear to have been challenged early in the dis- 
cussions. It seems unlikely, in view of this public state- 
ment, that Sir Stafford definitely said, as has been alleged, 
that the Executive Council would be immediately given 
full Cabinet status. He seems to have been convinced that 
the Draft Declaration offered Indians the substance, under 
a friendly working agreement, if not the form, of self- 
government. A careful review of accusation and known 
fact suggests that Sir Stafford’s enthusiasm over this 
possibility inherent in the proposed set-up led him into 
over-emphasis. His insistence that opportunity was 
offered to develop a working independence in the Execu- 
tive Council similar to that which had functioned in the 
provincial governments seems to have been misunderstood. 
It was based on the understanding that the constitutional 
power of veto is exercised only in extreme emergency. 
(The Viceroy’s veto has not been used since 1879.) 


Maulana Azad’s letter, quoted by Louis Fischer in The 
Nation of September 19, 1942, speaks of Sir Stafford’s 
assurance of ‘“‘a national government which would function 
as a Cabinet.” Mr. Fischer discusses this as a promise of 
“a responsible Cabinet government,” which to a British 
statesman is something quite different. Mr. Fischer him- 
self notes that Sir Stafford substituted in the defense 
formula the words “a member of the [Viceroy’s] Execu- 
tive Council” for the Congress Party’s phrase “an extra- 
ordinary member of the National Cabinet.” He quotes 
Mr. C. R. Rajagopalachari as saying that while he under- 
stood Sir Stafford to be offering responsible Cabinet 
government not subject to the Viceroy’s veto the conver- 
sation “did not go into detail.” The apparent failure of 
the Indian negotiators to seek clarification of these points 
of doubt in such vital matters is difficult to understand. 
Throughout Indian comment on this phase of the negotia- 
tions the fact seems to be ignored that it is not in the 
Viceroy’s power to abrogate the constitutional power of 
veto. To do so would be a subversion of the constitution 
under which he governs. An Act of Parliament would be 
required. 


Comparison of all reports indicates that, whatever may 
have been his private preference, Sir Stafford’s effort was 
directed toward assuring the Indian negotiators that they 
were being put in possession of real full responsibility 
without its legal form, if they would operate that way. 


8 New York Times, March 31, 1942. 
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Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru has repeatedly stated Congress 
Party objectives as follows: (1) immediate declaration of 
Indian independence by the British Government; (2) a 
constitution to be drawn up by an Indian constituent 
assembly ; and (3) such an assembly to be “freely elected 
under adult franchise.”® Mr. Rao, in the article already 
quoted, says that the first two cardinal points were con- 
ceded in the Declaration: “self-determination for India 
(and every province of India) and a Constituent Assembly 
to draft the future constitution.” The third requirement 
would necessitate a new constitution. Was the Congress 
Party’s effort during the discussions directed toward 
securing just that? 


It seems unlikely that any Indian-made constitution 
would perpetuate the communal electoral system, under 
which voting is by separate religious groups. It is the 
Congress Party’s claim that the communal electoral system 
falsifies that Party’s true majority. In order to form a 
government on the British parliamentary model under the 
1935 Constitution the Party would have to form a coalition 
with one or more of the minority parties. Elections by 
joint (non-communal) electorates would doubtless give 
the Congress Party a clear majority. It would seem that 
this was the direction of Congress Party tactics. Whether 
it was the result of deliberately chosen strategy or the 
inability of the leaders to secure Party agreement on 
anything less it is difficult to divine. 


Congress’ General Position 


Kate L. Mitchell, an American member of the Secre- 
tariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations and a strong 
sympathizer with Indian nationalism, has put the Congress 
Party’s general position thus: “India’s constitution should 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage, both in British India and in 
the Indian States. Such an assembly, it maintains, would 
enable all minority groups to secure their legitimate 
interests. The Congress leaders further insist that the 
abolition of an electoral system based on separate religious 
categories, and the removal of an ‘external power’ to which 
all minority groups can appeal for protection, plus the 
necessity of assuming responsibility for political and 
economic questions affecting all sections of the Indian 
people alike, will cause religious differences to decline 
rapidly in importance. Indians will be Indians first, and 
Hindus or Moslems second, and their attitude on matters 
of defense, trade, finance, agrarian policy, etc., will have 
little to do with their religious affiliations.”*° She com- 
ments that the Party’s “major weakness lay in the 
contradictory position of the right-wing nationalists who 
had gained effective control of the party machinery, and 
who were constantly torn between their desire to oppose 
British domination and their fear of the consequences of a 
genuine people’s revolutionary movement, with the result 
that at critical stages in the history of the nationalist 
struggle they acted as obstacles to rather than leaders of 
the Indian fight for freedom,” 

To the American observer there is more than one ele- 
ment of inconsistency in the Congress Party’s program. 
The demands for immediate independence and for all-India 
unity seem at the moment to be mutually exclusive. The 
former would imply partition or at the least bitter dissen- 
sion, under present circumstances ; the latter, postponement 
in order to effect the conciliation of dissident groups. The 
insistence on unity hinges on the party’s claim to be the 


®Nehru, J. Unity of India, P. 300, 314, 361, 364, etc. 
10 India Without Fable, pp. 77-78. 
11 [bid., p. 214. 
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sole true political representative of India’s le, a claim 
which is of course hotly contested. Iso militating 

inst the immediacy of independence is the insistence 
that Indian States shall be admitted to an Indian Union 
only on the achievement of some defined degree of democ- 
racy in their governments. 

While the Congress Party is fundamentally opposed to 
communal electorates as being religiously divisive and 
while its conscious appeal is purely political, its emotional 

al which has stirred the Indian masses is a religious 
one. L. S. S. O’Malley, an authority on things Indian, 
formerly Superintendent of the Census and Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, remarks that “it has been said 
by an Indian that the heart of India is eternally religious 
and cannot understand anything unless it is stated in 
religious terms.” The truth of this was brought home to 
Congress Party leaders in unsuccessful campaigns at the 
beginning of the century. Mr. Gandhi has since supplied 
the needed spiritual motives. “He took some of the 
religious terms of Hinduism and gave them political mean- 
ing.”? He has infused the old Hindu concept of soul 
force with a modern significance and a strength capable 
of combatting Western aggressiveness. It has been welded 
into the political doctrine and effective weapon of “non- 
violent non-cooperation.” It is this faculty which gives 
the Mahatma his power over the masses and renders any 
swaying of the Congress Party following by more secular 
leaders without his approval an impossibility. In crises 
he invariably has the last word. 


Of the religious emphasis in Congress Party attitudes, 
especially among early extremists, Miss Mitchell says that 
“the insistence on religion and religious superstitions as 
the basis of the nationalist movement inevitably weakened 
and retarded the growth of genuine political consciousness 
among the Indian people, while the emphasis on Hinduism 
served to alienate large numbers of the Moslem community 
from the national movement.’’* 


There is a Hindu emphasis as well in Mr. Gandhi’s 
political and social doctrines, that is, in his advocacy of 
the use of the spinning wheel and a return to the primitive 
village community administration, and in his opposition to 
western forms of science and industry. There is also 
incompatibility, since the expansion of cottage industries 
if they are to be successful under modern Indian conditions 
presupposes rural electrification on a wide scale and 
modern distributing cooperatives, just as the expansion of 
India’s trade calls for modernization of industrial and 
agricultural production. 


The position of the Depressed Classes constitutes an- 
other anomaly, with respect to the Congress Party’s 
avowal of democratic aim. The right of the Untouchables 
to be classed as Hindus has always been denied by the 
orthodox Hindu community. “After the wide extension of 
the electoral system in 1921,” says Mr. O’Malley, “it was 
realized that they had a value as voters and that their 
acceptance as members of the community would help to 
create, or swell, a Hindu majority in opposition to the 
Moslems. Democratic principles were accordingly accepted 
as a matter of political expediency and allowed to over- 
come religious objections.”** 

The Hindu slant of the Congress Party has doubtless 
been affected by the difficulty of social reform on an 
basis other than that of religion, which tends to force suc 
reform into communal channels. Almost all “social insti- 


12 Q’Malley, L. S. S. (ed.). Modern India and the West, p. 751. 
18 Mitchell. Op. cit., p. 133. 
14Q’Malley (ed.). Op. cit., p. 376. 
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tutions have a religious basis and the prescriptions of 
social rules have religious sanctions.”** The Congress 
Party’s Election Manifesto in 1936 contained a concrete 
and comprehensive program of social and economic reform 
appealing to the peasants and workers. But there was 
much disappointment in the Party’s following over the 
timidity with which reforms were later approached by the 
provincial ministries. The limitation was partly financial, 
especially in the fields of health and education, and of 
course social reform requires time. 


Lastly, probably the most serious inconsistency on the 
part of the National Congress Party is non-cooperation. 
It would seem to be close to impossible for a responsible 
government to vacate authority unless some effective body 
is ready to accept, first, the power, and, secondly, the 
human and treaty obligations that have been incurred. The 
Indian Liberals and other non-Congress leaders who have 
shown themselves ready and able to collaborate with the 
Government in working out some method of peaceful 
transference cannot command sufficient popular support. 
It is the Congress Party’s tragic failure that it has not 
been able itself to evolve a plan acceptable to Indians as a 
whole, to command the confidence of the other political 
elements in India, or to arrive at internal agreement on 
acceptance of any plan put before it. 


The power in the Congress Party leadership of the 
conservative Indian industrialists who back Gandhi is, of 
course, one of the most complicating factors. Mr. Gandhi’s 
faith in non-violence serves their purpose by effectually 

reventing violent revolution. In the Spectator (London) 
or September 19, 1942, H. G. Rawlinson, late principal 
of Deccan College, Poona, and a member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, commented that “a 
general feeling of exasperation with Gandhi for his im- 
movable position on non-violence had been reflected in a 
drop of nearly 3,000,000 in Congress membership since 
1938-39.” 

It may be noted that in large part the inconsistencies 
in the Congress Party’s program arise from the conflict of 
the ardent nationalist desire for an ideal India, indepen- 
dent, united and democratic, with historic elements in the 
Indian milieu. Since the conflict is not only between 
groups and between individuals but exists as well within 
individuals it will not be erased by legislation, whether 
British or Indian. A spirit of compromise is needed in a 
widespread effort at political and social education. Many 
Indians recognize this and it would seem improbable that 
India’s leaders, considering her problem together in fully 
responsible discussion, would elect to attempt her trans- 
formation in the setting that would result from a sweeping 
abolition of existing governmental and administrative 
machinery such as Mr. Gandhi has suggested. 


A serious aspect of the situation is the stultifying 
confusion in the leadership of the Congress Party itself. 
This arises partly from diversity, but largely from the 
nature of Mr. Gandhi’s mind and personality. Pandit 
Nehru has expressed it, sadly: “I have had a considerable 
measure of belief in Gandhiji’s vision and instinctive reac- 
tion to events. I have welcomed the moral tone he has 
given to our public life. His vital and prodigious contri- 
bution to our struggle for freedom is an essential part of 
India’s history... . 

“But more and more the choice before many of us 
becomes difficult, and this is no question of Right or Left 
or even of political decisions. The choice is of [between] 
unthinking acceptance of decisions which sometimes con- 


15 Tbid., p. 354. 
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tradict each other and have no logical sequence, or opposi- 
tion, or inaction. Not one of these three courses is easily 
commendable. . . 


Was the Congress Party Ready? 


A careful study of the record tends to confirm the 
general impression when the Cripps negotiations so sud- 
denly broke down. The Congress Party appears not to 
have been ready at the crucial moment to assume responsi- 
bility. Its statesmanship has so stressed negatives that 
agreement on a positive workable program seems to have 
gone by default. It may be that support by conservative 
industrialists is too heavy an incubus for even so great and 
promising a national movement to carry. Back of this 
failure lies also the ineptitude which has omitted so to deal 
with the communal question as to develop among the 
minorities faith in the Congress will and ability to safe- 
guard their rights and welfare. Pandit Nehru has made 
reassuring statements. The Congress Party, he reports, 
has repeatedly said that “the rights of all minorities must 
be fully protected by fundamental laws in the Constitu- 
tion.” A supreme court could be set up to act on in- 
fringements. While the Constituent Assembly would be 
elected by adult suffrage, “to ensure that minorities can 
send representatives of their own choice, they have been 
given the option to have separate electorates for the 
purpose, much as we dislike this separatist machinery.” 
All questions directly affecting any minority’s interests 
should be settled by agreement, or impartial tribunal.?’ 


It is true, needless to say, that the communal situation 
has been complicated for the Congress Party, as for others, 
by the presence of the British raj since all rival claims 
can be freely pressed upon the paramount power. A real 
opportunity to convince the minorities was missed, how- 
ever, by the Party leaders when in the provincial govern- 
ments the policy was adopted of admitting to the Congress 
ministries only those Moslems who had definitely accepted 
Congress Party leadership. Only the practice of a generous 
statesmanship, such as the Congress Party asks of 
Britain, can create the opportunity for healing the breach. 


The Congress Party and the War 


The war also tremendously complicated the Party’s 
position. Acceptance of the Draft Declaration implied and 
would doubtless have resulted in participation in India’s 
armed defense—an abandonment of non-violence. The 
principle, or policy, of non-violence appears to have in- 
creasingly assumed primacy with Mr. Gandhi even over 
that of national independence. The Declaration must 
therefore have appeared to him mainly as a spiritual danger 
to the nation, heralding the emergence of an independent 
people, indeed, but a nation committed to support of the 
war—even if they should abstain from participation. Mr. 
T. A. Raman quotes a letter written by Mr. Gandhi in 
February, 1942, to The Times of India in which the fol- 
lowing appears: “.../ believe that there can be no settle- 
ment with the Congress, short of complete independence 
during the pendency of the war, for the simple reason that 
the Congress cannot commit itself to active help in the war 
with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the 
policy of non-violence which the Congress has pursued for 
the last twenty years. And independence cannot come 
through any settlement while the war lasts.”** (Italics Mr. 
Raman’s.) For the Congress Party, then, acceptance of 
the Draft Declaration would have meant either abandon- 


16 Nehru. Op. cit., pp. 166-167. (May 24, 1939). 
17 Nehru. Op. cit., p. 366. 
18 What Does Gandhi Want?, p. 42. 
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ment of non-violence—and Mr. Gandhi—or a split in the 
Party itself. 

Pandit Nehru has held that non-cooperation should be 
strictly adhered to in the belief that a crisis would arise 
which would force Britain’s hand. He seems to have 
tested the quality of the present crisis by demanding the 
right to raise a popular army. If the proposal had not 
been tied so closely to the demand for immediate fully 
responsible government some such arrangement might 
have been advantageously made. It was a stiff test for 
the British in view of the diversion of strength it would 
have entailed at a critical moment. But the raising of a 
people’s army might have given Nehru the popular 
strength he requires before he can bid for definite Con- 
gress control, and the abandonment of non-cooperation by 
his followers would have changed the political picture. 


The prospect presented by achievement of Indian inde- 
pendence during the war, if the influence of the Congress 
party should prove in any degree commensurate with its 
claim, appeared ominous for Britain. With Gandhi in 
control there would be spiritual, if not material, sabotage 
of the United Nations war effort, with Britain estopped 
from attempting its control. 


The Party and Independence 


Whether Pandit Nehru could have delivered his party's 
cooperation if the British agreement had been forthcoming 
remains a question. To many observers it appears that 
continued Congress unity is conditioned on the delay of 
independence, that national independence as an aim is the 
bond that holds the party’s heterogeneous groups in union. 
With achievement of national independence the divergent 
domestic aims animating the right and left wings and the 
many smaller rival groups may result in the resolution of 
the membership into its several elements. This in the 
long run might not be harmful to Indian unity. Popular 
attention might in consequence be diverted from differ- 
ences based on communal ties to differences in political 
aim and social program. Political parties more closely re- 
sembling those of the Western democracies might thus 
evolve, more suited to the operation of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Such a break-up of the great Hindu bloc should 
ameliorate Moslem intransigeance and the prospect might 
be expected to modify both Moslem fears and British 
qualms. The possibility would go far to explain the Con- 
gress Party’s refusal of anything short of complete and 
immediate independence. Until it believes its primary 
aim is fully and finally won the Party can not afford by 
accepting less to admit a wedge that may split its mem- 
bership and destroy its strength. 

The call to civil disobedience seems to have been an 
effort to allay the effects on the Party’s membership of 
the failure to reach agreement. The use of the phrase 
“open rebellion” would probably now be characterized by 
Mr. Gandhi himself as a blunder, possibly “Himalayan.” 
His recent fast may have been directed toward its cor- 
rection by securing the release of Congress Party leaders 
from imprisonment along with others,’® whose energies 
should now be concentrated on preparation for the tremen- 
dous tasks of independence—-independence which has in 
principle been won. 


India and Democracy 


In Britain a realization has spread that Indian political 
parties differ from those of Great Britain in psychology 
and pivot of loyalty. Sir George Schuster points out that 


19 Graham, Betty. “Gandhi and the Viceroy.” 
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“the essence of the problem lies in the question how to 
rovide a satisfactory system of democratic government 
in a country where there is not a homogeneous community 
fluctuating between one political party and another, but a 
people divided into different communities (distinguished 
by race, religion, or some other binding tie) in which 
there is a permanent majority set against permanent 
minorities. A country, in short, in which ‘majority rule’ 
would mean rule by the majority community. ... A cer- 
tain attitude as between the majority and minority in 
Parliament is necessary, which really derives from the 
fact that there is always in existence an alternative ad- 
ministration able and willing to become the Government, 
but with no wish to disrupt the State.”?° 

The Indian National Congress Party is thought by some 
British observers to be less a political party in the Western 
democratic sense than a political mass movement. Its in- 
ternal organization is considered to be far from demo- 
cratic, with control in the hands of a very small clique. 
Its interest in parliamentary government is thought to 
depend on its own retention, as the best organized party, 
of a more or less permanent majority. By the Moslem 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Depressed Classes and 
the Independent Labor Party it is accused of aiming to 
make itself “ ‘the only party in the land as is the case in 
Fascist and Nazi regimes—a result which would be a 
death-blow to democracy.’ “The Congress Ministers 
in the Provinces,” says Sir George Schuster, “seem to 
have held themselves responsible not to the legislatures, as 
was provided in the constitution, but to an organ unknown 
to the law, the central caucus of the Congress party oper- 
ating from Wardha; and it was this caucus which over- 
night paralyzed constitutional government and ordered all 
the Congress ministries to resign, at a time when in the 
affairs of their Provinces these ministries had no shadow 
of cause for resignation.”? 


Throughout the association with Great Britain the edu- 
cation of Indians has been permeated by British ideas and 
customs. A reader of the Indian press is struck by the 
derivation of ideas and enthusiasms from the great liberal 
English poets and writers. A century of political educa- 
tion has extolled the representative system of government. 
There has been also a feeling among Indians that only 
representative government as “an outward symbol of In- 
dia’s progress” would give her equal status with indepen- 
dent western democratic nations. 

The demand for independence has been strengthened by 
resentment over the discrimination from which it is felt 
Indians suffer at the hands of other peoples, in Ceylon, 
Kenya, and especially among the independent nations, 
South Africa, Canada, the United States, and so on. 


The Moslem Position 


A resolution unanimously adopted by the All-India 
Moslem League in 1940 declared that areas where Mos- 
lems are numerically in a majority, as in the northwest 
and east of India, should be grouped as an independent 
state of which the constituent units should be autonomous. 
The scheme is known as Pakistan. 

The importance of the Pakistan plan is difficult to 
gauge. Some observers consider it a political bargaining 
point rather than a serious intention. The imagination of 
Moslem extremists has been caught by it. Earlier, during 
the Turkish and Egyptian national agitations, they tended 
to expand the nationality idea into a plan for an inter- 


°° Schuster and Wint. Op. cit., p. 
21Q’Malley (ed.). Op. cit., p. 761. 
°2 Schuster and Wint. Op. cit., p. 247. 
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national Islam, Experience of the Khilafat movement’s 
collapse, however, and the indifference of the Turkish 
nation state to Indian Moslems has dampened enthusiasm 
and, indeed, enhanced the Moslem sense of weakness in 
the face of a strong Hindu majority. Contiguity of the 
Moslem area along the Indus to Moslem lands stretching 
from Afghanistan across the Near East to Egypt adds a 
latent threat of actual dismemberment to the political 
value of Moslem separatism. 

The Moslem desire for autonomy is based on economic 
inferiority which is the consequence of early Moslem 
aloofness from the British educational system. Later lead- 
ers realized that Moslems were fast losing out in the eco- 
nomic race to the clever and well educated Hindus. They 
now feel that only in an autonomous community have 
they any chance to recover the ground lost. 

The Pakistan plan has been rejected outright by those 
moderate Moslem leaders who see India’s best interests 
served by unity. Even Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president 
of the League, seems doubtful that it would be carried by 
general vote in predominantly Moslem areas since he in- 
sists that the determining plebiscite be held within the 
Moslem community alone. It seems pertinent here to 
note that 90 per cent of Indian Moslems are of Hindu 
stock. In the time of the Mogul Empire many Hindus, 
especially among the poorer classes, embraced Islam to es- 
cape the head tax levied on Hindus. Recently many Un- 
touchables have joined the Moslem community to avoid 
their pitiable disabilities as outcasts of the Hindu fold. 

Pakistan would create, of course, Sikh and Hindu 
minorities in the areas in which it would operate. A plan 
brought forward to obviate this is a realignment of 
provincial frontiers, which has already been suggested to 
remove Moslem minorities in predominantly Hindu areas. 
(The Simon Commission recommended a redistribution of 
provinces, arguing that a larger number of more homo- 
geneous units would furnish better material for federat- 
ing.) The Moslem provinces adjoin the frontiers from 
which India has traditionally been under threat from war- 
like neighbors and frontier tribes. It seems doubtful that 
the Moslem community alone could support an effective 
defense. 

India in the War 


At the time of the Munich crisis in September, 1938, 
the British Government decided on modernization of the 
Indian Army and appropriated £34,330,000 for the pur- 
pose, three-quarters of this amount as a gift to India and 
the remainder a loan without interest. In the spring of 
1940 all units of the Army were thrown open to Indian 
commissioned officers, and by summer of 1942 20 per cent 
of the officers were Indians. In 1941 recruitment was 
extended to all classes and districts and by the fall of 
1942 the Indian Army of 170,000 had grown to about 
1,250,000, 20 per cent of the technicians being Indian. 
The total is now nearer 2,000,000. The personnel of the 
Indian Navy has been increased by about 600 per cent, al- 
though it is very small, and the Indian Air Force has been 
quadrupled. Large contributions of men and money have 
come also from the Indian States. Recruiting in British 
India has more than kept pace with facilities for training. 
An average of 70,000 volunteers are now being inducted 
each month. 

Expansion of India’s war industries was begun in the 
summer of 1939. In the autumn of 1940 an Eastern 
Group Conference was convened in New Delhi with rep- 
resentatives from all British Empire territories in the East 
to pool industrial and productive resources in that section 
of the world. In consequence the British Supply Mission 
greatly increased the expansion of India’s production. The 
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cost, some $40,500,000, is being met by the British Gov- 
ernment. Indian war industries supply 90 per cent of the 
items of military equipment of the Indian and Near East 
armies. Production of iron and steel has been greatly 
expanded and that of other industries on a smaller scale, 
including such products as ordnance, explosives, small 
arms, munitions, medical supplies, the simpler types of 
machine tools and parts, rubber goods, lubricating oils, 
cloth, uniforms, blankets, boots, etc. A beginning was 
made in heavy chemical production. Manufacture of 
heavy products has been limited by dependence on im- 
ported engines but armor plate is manufactured and air- 
planes, tanks and armored vehicles are assembled. 

In March, 1942, an American technical mission went to 
India headed by Henry F. Grady, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of trade relations. A joint state- 
ment by the governments of the United States and India 
on September 11 reported that among its recommenda- 
tions for increasing India’s war production were the erec- 
tion of new plants and expansion of existing ones, increas- 
ing their efficiency and improving port services and rail- 
ways. Some of the recommendations had already gone 
into effect. The work was being facilitated by equipment 
and material from the United States and the United King- 
dom. Further, “with the full approval of the Government 
of India” the mission’s recommendation that production 
engineers and technicians be sent from the United States 
to advise and assist in increasing industrial production in 
India was being put into effect forthwith.”?* 


A Hindu Renaissance 


Some comments on the state of Hinduism by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan in the collaborative study edited by L. 
S. S. O'Malley from which we have already quoted are 
pertinent to the problem of minorities in India.2* Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan sees a present Hindu renaissance in 
which “the eternal principles are being reborn to be ap- 
plied to a new life in new ways. .. . The Hindu renais- 
sance is a protest against theological dogmatism, priestly 
power, and mere words or scholasticism.” 

And again, “As a designer of national life, Hindu civili- 
zation was not a success, but its failure is due not to the 
imperfections of its ideals but to the imperfection of its 
application of them to the major problems of life.” Con- 
tact with the West has forced a new expression of its 
principles in modern social terms. “The fatalistic inter- 
— of the law of Karma is repudiated by modern 

indu thinkers.” It is now contended that the Bhagavad- 
Gita “exalts an activistic ethic.” “It is a cardinal principle 
that neither fate nor gods but we ourselves shape our 
destiny.” 

Such a trend in modern Hinduism would reinforce the 
influences mentioned in the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee as making for homogeneity in India. That re- 
port said, “The only forces making for homogeneity or 
solidarity which we are able to discern are the beginnings 
of the idea of Indian nationality ... and... the sense of 
provincial citizenship, which in some Provinces, and per- 
haps in all, is of real and growing significance.” Since re- 
ligion is the universal appeal in India the modern aspect 
of its rebirth gives probably the best promise of moving 
the great, inert mass of the people. 


A World Problem 


India’s internal problem is an acute phase of one that 
long has been and is now plaguing the world at large. 
The crux of the matter at present seems to be that In- 


28 New York Times. September 12, 1942. 
24Q’Malley (ed.). Op. cit., pp. 339-353. 


dian nationalists, and especially the Congress Party, will 
accept only immediate transfer of power in a manner 
which the British Government believes must inevitably 
upset the prosecution of the war. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the communal question will be fully solved 
only later and in relation to a general world solution of 
the minorities question, In the international settlement 
that must follow the present hostilities India will play a 
part. On July 30 last in the House of Commons the See. 
retary of State for India stated, “His Majesty’s Govern. 
ment stand firmly by the broad intention of their offer,” 
Sir Stafford Cripps has said, “It is, therefore, plain be 
yond a doubt that Indian self-government is assured as 
soon as hostilities are over and it becomes possible to re- 
plan life in India upon a new basis. . . . A promise has 
been made and that promise will be carried out.”** In. 
dian statesmen, sharing with those of other countries the 
postwar labor on world problems, may develop a new 
realism with reference to those of India that will lift the 
tangle of India’s minorities above British-Indian mutual 
distrust and exasperation. 

Defense of India, then as now, will be a matter of inter- 
national interest. Postwar security must be based on 
close and harmonious cooperation if it is to be effective. 
India, as we have noted, is a most vital area of concern, 
She must participate in the general or regional agreement 
on the extent of the burden to be undertaken by national 
or regional units. Agreement, too, will be necessary in 
the field of foreign policy covering action, economic or 
otherwise, that might provoke quarrels or invite aggres- 
sion. Defense plans must be harmonized. The question 
inevitably arises how far one government may concentrate 
on internal and social development while cutting down its 
armament to a point where that policy endangers the 
safety of another nation, or region. This need not mean 
that India should not espouse non-violence as a way of 
life. There are many ways in which a country can con- 
tribute to the general strength needed to reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger of wars. 
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